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THE STANLEY PARRAKEET 


(Platycercus icterotis) 
By Epwarp Boosgy (Keston, England) 


This charming little Parrakeet has everything to recommend it 
as an aviary bird, and is much the smallest of the Broadtails, being 
not so very much larger than a Redrump. 

As this article is accompanied by a coloured plate, a detailed 
description is unnecessary, and I will merely say that the male has 
the upper parts mainly green, with the feathers of the back and 
mantle almost black, some being bordered with red, but the majority 
with green. There is much rich dark blue in the wings, and the 
cheek patches are yellow and the whole of the breast bright red. 

The female has the breast brick-red and the cheek patches dull 
yellow and not so clearly defined as those of the male; in fact in 
some hens the cheek patches are practically non-existent, being merely 
indicated by a few scattered yellow feathers. Young birds are not 
always easy to sex, and vary considerably, but most young cocks show 
slightly brighter red on the crown. 

Despite the hen’s duller colouring she is an attractive little bird 
and makes a pretty contrast with the cock, and I always think that 
fully to appreciate Stanleys a pair should be seen sitting side by 
side. 

This marked difference in the colouring of the male and female 
makes adults easy to sex at a glance, is a great advantage from 
the aviculturist’s point of view, and one not shared by most of 
the Broadtails, which can often only be sexed by the squarer head 
of the cock when compared with that of the hen, which is usually 
rounder and more feminine-looking. 

There seem to me to be two fairly distinct races of the Stanley, 
both of which I have kept and bred. In the one the green areas are 
grass-green and the red ones vermilion ; and in the other the green 
areas are a rather dark oily green, and the red ones a rich scarlet. 

Stanleys inhabit South-Western Australia and are known in their 
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own country as the Western Rosella. They are said to be fearless and 
partial to cultivated land and the vicinity of farmsteads, where they are 
much disliked owing to their habit of raiding orchards and garden 
crops. 

Stanleys were among my first loves in the Parrakeet line, and for 
the last thirty years I have seldom been without at least one pair, 
except during the five years I lived and worked in London, and at 
present we have several breeding pairs at Keston. 

Never so easy to obtain as the Common Rosella, they became 
extremely scarce after the Parrot ban came into force, as hardly any 
aviculturists seemed to have breeding pairs of them, and the few odd 
ones occasionally offered for sale were usually miserably small, 
degenerate specimens which were not worth buying. 

Having always been particularly fond of Stanleys, I decided to 
try and see if we could not remedy this sad state of affairs, and once 
more bring them back into circulation as aviary birds. Luckily, 
with the aid of our special import licence, we were able to obtain from 
Australia several very fine and reputedly wild-caught pairs of Stanleys 
with which to found our breeding stock at Keston. ‘These proved 
excellent breeders and very prolific, and in addition to gradually 
increasing the number of our stock pairs, we annually marketed their 
young ones in ever-increasing numbers until the war broke out. 

At first the results seemed disappointing as one only occasionally 
saw Stanleys advertised, but the numbers have steadily increased 
until nowadays there are few Parrakeet breeders who do not have 
Stanleys for sale. 

They make excellent aviary birds, and if shut into their aviary 
shelter each night during the winter, are perfectly hardy and need no 
artificial heat. 

They are the best and most reliable breeders of all the Broadtail 
family, and are often, though not always, double-brooded. I should 
think it might even be possible to breed them in a really large flight 
cage, but an outdoor aviary is much better, and one about 7 feet 
high by 5 feet wide with an overall length of 15 feet, suits them 
admirably. 

Their nest-box, which should be about 10 inches square by 18 inches 
deep, should be hung up in the flight under overhead cover, and failing 
a half coco-nut husk fixed in the bottom—which is the ideal receptacle 
for the eggs—the box should have a 6-inch filling of decayed wood. 
Personally, I do not recommend peatmoss as I have found that the eggs 
tend to get buried in it. 

Stanleys should be fed on canary, shelled monkey nuts, sunflower, 
and a little hemp, the latter being considerably increased when they 
have young in the nest. They should be given the usual greenfoods 
and are very fond of spinach beet, of which they will consume a 
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surprising amount when breeding. As long as they have plenty of the 
latter, perfectly good young ones can be reared without fruit. On the 
other hand they are very fond of apples, but, if these are given— 
particularly when the birds have young in the nest—they must be really 
ripe and sweet or they may well do more harm than good. 

Stanleys have been crossed with other Parrakeets, and I myself 
have bred hybrid Stanley x Mealy Rosellas and a Stanley x Red- 
rump. As far as I can remember the former were rather attractive 
but in the case of the latter only one very uninteresting-looking 
young one was reared and died before moulting into adult plumage. 


* * * 


AMALGAMATION OF AVICULTURE AND THE 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE 


During the year 1950 we tried to bring renewed activity to the 
Avicultural Society of America. It was not, however, without a 
struggle! Because of various formalities we started late. But we 
were full of pride and hope when No. 1-2 of AvicuLTURE came out. 
At last, we were organized and had made a start. I left for Europe 
early in May, thinking that all was well in hand and smooth sailing. 
What an illusion! When I was across the Atlantic, deep in other, if 
more or less similar problems, I was surprised to find that no new 
number of AVICULTURE was appearing ; there was a complete blank 
of news for a long time. I first put it down to postal delays ; then 
I began to worry. It was only late in the summer that a torrent of 
unwelcome news arrived ; our Editor had had to cease work owing to 
poor health ; then two issues were lost between San Diego and New 
York ; finally our young and active Assistant Secretary, David 
West, was drafted! We could hardly have had worse luck, and it 
sounded almost incredible. I got busy writing, trying to have things 
settled till I could return and discuss the situation with our officers 
and directors. One bright point, however, was that Mrs. Nancy Bode, 
of the San Diego Zoological Society, who had been helping Mr. Ken 
Stott edit the magazine, was willing to carry on for the time being, 
by the kind permission of my old friend Mrs. Belle Benchley. We owe 
them our deepest gratitude. 

Back in New York, my spirits sank very low, and I was almost 
ready to give up. But I am not inclined to give up anything until 
the last chance has vanished. Mr. Crandall and Mrs. Erlanger were 
also ready to carry on. Soon the prospects began to look a little 
more promising ; the lost issues had been insured and reimbursed, 
and they were being printed again. Steps were taken to make certain 
their safe distribution ; we caught up with time, and all the 950 issues 
reached our readers. 
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At the beginning of 1951, our position is still difficult. We have 
no funds, and our income is insufficient as the number of our members 
is far too low, considering the possibilities of a half continent. We 
have no Editor, and we are always terribly short of copy, and we have 
no paid publicity to help towards expenses. During the past year, 
we have been able to carry on, thanks to the generosity of our 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. Erlanger, and of the Zoological Society 
of San Diego. Now the cost of publication is greatly increasing in 
America, and we therefore have to face an entirely different situation. 

Your officers and directors have therefore decided on a new policy. 
We have been most fortunate in reaching an agreement with the 
Avicultural Society, so that their periodical, the old and famous 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, will also serve as the journal of the Avicultural 
Society of America and be distributed to the members of our Society. 
All American contributions and articles will be welcome, and several 
pages in each number will be reserved for American Avicultural news 
and notes. Our New York office will centralize the various papers, 
advertisements, and all other matter for publication, and forward 
them to the Editor in London. In addition, we will be in a position 
to publish a special yearbook for the members of the Avicultural 
Society of America. This arrangement, we feel, will give the best 
possible satisfaction to our members in the present circumstances. 

The AvicuLTURAL MaGazine has long been an international journal, 


and it has a tendency to become more so as time goes on. The present 
step establishes it as the world wide avicultural publication. It seems 
that, in the present difficult times, it is a better policy for all aviculturists 
to join in one joint effort. The amalgamation of AvicuLTuRE with the 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE is ensuring the prosperity of a united journal 
in English for the study of bird life and comportment in captivity. 


Jean Devacovur, 


President, Avicultural Society of America. 


The present number commences a new era for the AvicULTURAL 
MacazinE, for from now on it will serve as the journal of both the 
Avicultural Society and the Avicultural Society of America. When 
the Council of the Avicultural Society received this proposal from 
the Avicultural Society of America, through its President, Monsieur 
Jean Delacour, all members were unanimous that the proposals be 
accepted. 

We do not forget that it was mainly due to the unceasing help of 
Jean Delacour and other colleagues in the U.S.A. that the Avi- 
CULTURAL MaGaziNnE was able to be kept going during those dark 
days of war, when the Editor was never quite sure whether she would 
be able to produce the next number or not. The close association 
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which Jean Delacour has always had with the Avicultural Society 
makes the present agreement an even more happy one, and it will 
undoubtedly make even closer the friendly relations between British 
and American aviculturists. 

While maintaining complete independence the Avicultural Society 
of America in uniting with her older sister in Great Britain, will help 
to produce a magazine which will hold premier place of its kind in the 
world, for by this action our magazine becomes a truly international one. 

On behalf of all members of the Avicultural Society I express a 
warm welcome to the participation of our American friends. 

ALFRED Ezra, 
President, Avicultural Society. 


* * * 


NOTES ON EUROPEAN AVICULTURE, 1950 
By J. DeLacour 


The summer of 1950 has been much less dry in Western Europe 
than that of 1949, with both good and bad effects. I could only visit 
some collections in England and in France during the last season, but 
no doubt good results have been also obtained in other countries ; 
I hear, for instance, that Professor Ghigi has reared many rare 
Pheasants in Italy, while Mme. Malisoux, in Belgium, was again very 


successful with Tragopans, Gray Peacock-Pheasants, and other 
unusual species. She has also acquired several Palawan Peacock- 
Pheasants and Indian Koklass during the year. Waterfowl were not 
very successful at Woburn Abbey, where the Duke of Bedford hatched 
70 Red-breasted goslings, but reared only 14, many having contracted 
a disease when half grown. His very choice collection of Parrots and 
Parrakeets has now been established in new movable aviaries at 
Woburn, and some have successfully bred. A magnificent pair of Gang- 
gang Cockatoos have reared an equally magnificent young pair, and 
there were a number of young Rock-Peplers, Barraband’s, Barnard’s 
and Pileated Parrakeets. Budgerigars of all colours flew over that part 
of the garden, beautifully trained to go in and out of their flight, 
a lovely sight. The Duke of Bedford has long been a great master at 
training birds to stay at liberty. Budgerigars, being migratory, must 
be caught in the early autumn and kept in till the following spring. 

There were also few young waterfowl at Whipsnade ; but I saw 
there a fine young Manchurian Crane; several Whooper Swans ; 
a few Brush Turkeys ; 7 Crested Guineafowl ; 3 Monals; 1 Satyr and 
3 Temminck’s Tragopans ; some Edwards and Blue Eared Pheasants, 
and lots of commoner chicks. At the London Zoo a number of Hors- 
fields Kalijs were raised from an imported pair; also 3 Sonnerat’s 
Junglefowl and several other game birds. 
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Mr. A. Ezra had a young White-necked Crane, a number of 
Mandarin Ducks, 5 Ashy-headed Geese, 2 Leadbeater’s Cockatoos, 
but only a very few Yellow Ringneck and Queen Alexandra’s Parra- 
keets. 

In Gloucestershire, Peter Scott’s waterfowl collection has been 
greatly increased. The grounds have become very attractive, with 
a lot of well-kept grass, growing trees, and bushes. The series of Swans, 
Geese, and Ducks are really outstanding, to-day the most complete in 
the world. Valuable recent additions are a pair of Nenes and a pair 
of Hawaiian Mallards, both nearly extinct species. Others are 5 pairs 
of Maned Geese, Chestnut-breasted Teal, and Gray Teal imported 
from Australia, a pair of South American Comb Ducks: imported 
Blue-winged Geese, Spur-winged Geese (both forms), Red-billed 
Pintails, and Cape Teal from Africa. Nearly 300 goslings and ducklings 
have been reared, including Ross, Lesser White-fronted, Chinese, 
Emperor, Lesser Canada, Cereopsis Geese; European and New 
Zealand Sheld-Ducks ; Ruddy Ducks, and ten Gray-breasted Red-billed 
Whistling Ducks (Dendrocygna autumnalis discolor), a bird which has 
seldom bred in captivity, while its northern close relative, the Black- 
bellied, nests freely. 

Leckford is always a wonderful sight in the summer, with its hordes 
of young waterfowl and game birds. During my several visits there, 
I saw Black and Black-necked cygnets ; 20 Ashy-headed, 1 Ruddy- 
headed, 7 Magellan, 8 Emperor, 2 Ross, 10 Blue-winged, and other 
common goslings ; 10 or 12 young each South African and Ruddy 
Sheld-Ducks, and Andean Crested Ducks. There were hundreds of 
ducklings, among them 10 Chestnut-breasted and 6 Falcated Teal, 
two species nearly extinct to-day in captivity which had hardly been 
bred since the war ; 2 Radjah Sheld-Ducks ; 8 Marbled Teal, seldom 
if ever raised before. Unfortunately, an epidemic of crop worms later 
on caused the death of 4 Emperor, 1 Ross, and 1 Red-breasted goslings, 
the latter the only one hatched this year. Among the Pheasants, 
1 Satyr and 20 Temminck’s Tragopans ; about 20 each Mikados and 
Gray Peacock-Pheasants ; 2 Brown and many Blue-eared Pheasants ; 
Edwards, Swinhoes, Impeyan Monals were raised. There were also 
5 Stanley’s and 7 Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeets. To finish with 
England, my friend Captain S. Stokes reared 5 Red-breasted Geese 
after many years of failure with these birds. 

Early in August I spent several days at Géry, near Limoges, central 
France, with my old friend, Mr. A. Decoux. His large collection of 
Parrakeets, Doves, and small birds still is one of the finest in existence, 
and he had a number of young birds of many species, particularly of 
Australian Parrakeets, Finches, and Doves. We motored north 
a hundred miles one day to Scorbé-Clairvaux, a village in the Poitou, 
long famous in avicultural circles. For many years the local vicar, the 
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late Abbé Leray, was an outstanding breeder of Parrakeets and 
Pheasants and met with very considerable success. His nephew, now 
very old, still keeps and raises birds, mostly Zebra Finches, Diamond 
Doves, Budgerigars, Lovebirds, and Swainson’s Lorikeets. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertin, now in their seventies, who were also the Abbé 
Leray’s pupils, still breed innumerable birds, and continue making 
a fair living out of them. Their old stone house is adjoined by a 
walled-in yard and garden. Flights are built all around, with very 
large shelters, mostly open in front, right along the walls. They are 
very practical, very cosy, and evidently most suitable. About 30 in 
number, rather shallow but fairly wide, they contain Lovebirds and 
Budgerigars of all colours, including the most recent mutations ; 
Cockatiels ; various Zebra and Society Finches ; Diamond, Peaceful, 
Bleeding-heart, Bronze-winged, and Brush Bronze-winged Doves. 
The bulk of the breeding, which brings in money, consists of the 
Budgerigars, Zebra and Society Finches, and Diamond Doves, which 
are raised and sold annually by the hundreds and possibly the thousands 
to bird dealers in and outside France. The demand always exceeds 
the supply. Mr. and Mrs. Bertin love their birds and are devoted to 
them. They feed them on a great deal of sprouting wheat and oats, 
and they believe that a good part of their success is due to such a 
practice. 

There are many other similar bird breeding establishments in 
central France, as well as amateurs’ collections, which I hope to visit 
next year. 

I will end with a few words about Cléres. Thanks to Mr. F. Fooks’ 
incredible energy and ingenuity, it has regained almost completely its 
pre-war standard. Despite the disturbance caused by thousands upon 
thousands of visitors, who are necessary due to the very heavy cost of 
upkeep of the grounds, a number of young birds were reared last sum- 
mer, mostly waterfowl, game birds, pigeons, and parrakeets. Among 
the more interesting species, I should like to mention 5 Red-breasted 
and 4 Greenland White-fronted Geese, the latter for the first time in 
captivity. A number of ducks were allowed to raise their broods on the 
lake. It simplifies matters a great deal, and remarkably few are killed by 
rats, Crows, and Magpies. The only drawback is to have to catch the 
ducklings and pinion them before they can fly. A Red-crested Pochard 
hatched and raised 9, and a Chilean Teal 5 ducklings. The last few 
years the lake has been partly overgrown with a submerged weed that 
we never had before (Potamogeton trichoides). It is tiresome as it 
looked a bit messy, but it provided wonderful feed to the birds, not 
only the leaves and shoots that they eat eagerly, but also the shrimps, 
daphnies, and insects which swarm among them. We also reared 
Temminck’s Tragopans, Mikado, and Edwards’ Pheasants, Green 
Peafowl, and other commoner species; many Doves, one pair of 
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Bronze-wings having produced 8 young in less than six months. 
A pair of Bleeding-hearts raised two without any live insects, entirely 
on softbill mixture and egg food. Budgerigars of many new colours, 
and various Lovebirds were also reared. 

During the past year, a large number of new birds were acquired 
in America, in England, in France, and elsewhere, and the collection 
has been greatly improved. It has become much easier to acquire 
birds in Europe during the past year. Permits for imports have been 
more liberal in France and in England. Indian, African, and Mexican 
consignments have arrived in both countries on a large scale, as well 
as some birds from China, South America, and Australia, while 
Belgian and Dutch dealers continue to offer large assortments from 
many parts of the world. In number and varieties of the birds, the 
European markets are fairly similar to the American, and prices are 
pretty much the same everywhere. 


MY GREAT HOBBY 
By A. Tapeson (Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada) 

Having to work with a bird fancier may at times be a headache to 
more than one worker who had the pleasure or displeasure in listening 
to his many ravings about the bird he had just bought, raised, sold, 
or might have seen somewhere ; but to me it was the birth of a wonder- 
ful hobby. Ispent my boyhood days on a farm, but most of my bird 
fancying had been done only from the side lines, just observing them 
when the occasion arose. However, listening to the many experiences 
my friend had had, and the unbounding pleasure he used to get when 
he raised a good bird, be it domesticated or a wild one, seemed to spark 
a desire in me to raise them, to be closer to them, and to study them 
more. 

My younger days on the farm had instilled in me a great admiration 
for the graceful and beautiful Pheasant and when my thoughts turned 
to raising birds, my first love was the Pheasant ; later came other 
birds. 

The problem of building suitable pens and aviaries confronted me 
first. Being on a small city lot worried me at first, but my friend 
insisted I would have enough room to raise a goodly number of birds. 
I knew I wouldn’t be satisfied with keeping just one or two species, 
so I had to keep the size of the pens down, and yet each one big 
enough to hold several birds if need be. I started with pens approxi- 
mately 5 feet wide, 17 feet deep, by 6 feet high. I built the framework 
with 2 by 4, and 2 by 2, and used 1 inch mesh chicken wire to cover it. 
At the back end of each pen I built a shelter right on the pens, covering 
three sides, and a roof. I boarded up the front end of the shelter just 
part way up from the ground, and from the roof down. Under the 
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roof I placed the roosts. This gives the Pheasants shelter from rain, 
sleet, and wind. I took precautions against rodents getting in by 
burying sheet metal down one foot all around the pens. I also placed 
a board or two all around the bottom of each pen to protect their tails 
from wear and tear of rubbing against the wire. I put lake sand in the 
pens. This certainly keeps the birds cleaner, besides giving them plenty 
of dusting material. Fruit trees growing around the pens supply most 
of the shade for the birds ; I planted additional small trees in the pens 
to give more shade and to improve the general appearance of the pens. 
All the older Pheasants spent the year round in these pens and don’t 
seem to mind our climate here. Late hatched birds sometimes have 
to be put inside when wet and cold weather sets in. 

The first pair of Pheasants I decided to get were Lady Amherst’s. 
I thought they were the most beautiful I had ever seen, and to-day 
I still think that. Next came the Goldens and then the Reeves and the 
Silvers. The past year or so I introduced different species of Doves 
into the Pheasant pens, and they seem to get along very well together. 
They have their own little coops to get into if they so desire, or can 
roost on the limbs of the small trees growing in the pens. When cold 
weather comes they are put inside. 

I try to keep my pens as clean as possible. I like to feed the birds 
a good variety of grain and seeds. Occasionally I give them additional! 
treats such as apples, grapes, and raisins. I always make sure that they 
get enough fresh water and greens such as lettuce, dandelions, or 
grasses that may be available, each and every day. I think this is very 
important to their health and well-being. The Doves are given extra 
seeds and treats they like. 

Every spring, when the egg laying season rolls around, I am filled 
with new interest and excitement. I wonder how the hatch will turn 
out and how many birds I will raise. I wonder how my new ideas will 
work out, if I will raise any young from that new pair that I bought. 
I have raised Pheasants in home-made brooders and with broody 
hens. I think that I have had best results with bantam hens. I have 
small coops made that have a wire run attached to them and can be 
moved to fresh ground. 

The few short years that I have raised birds has given me a tremen- 
dous amount of pleasure and relaxation from daily routine of work. 

Many interesting experiences keep the interest up in this great 
hobby. For any disappointments that may come, there is also the good 
luck that follows. I think the greatest thrill that I have received from 
my hobby yet was when I set my first clutch of Pheasant eggs and got 
a perfect hatch. My worst disappointment was seeing these fifteen 
beautiful chicks die one by one within forty-eight hours. I had made 
the mistake of using the largest Rhode Island Red hen, I think, in 
Welland County. 
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I plan to build up my hobby to a point where I will be able to keep 
at least one pair of the rarer species of birds. I think the need is great 
for fanciers to breed and study the rarer birds. With civilization cutting 
more and more inroads into the habitats of the birds, many species 
are surely becoming scarce and are fast nearing extinction. Too much 
cannot be said for the value of propogation of these birds. 

Bird raising is one of the most interesting and worth-while hobbies 
any man or woman could find to-day. 


* * 


MY MAGPIES, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Derek Goopwin (Virginia Water, England) 


With mixed feelings I comply with our fair Editor’s request to 
‘“‘ write something about your Magpies”. With pleasure because to 
write about this unique and beautiful member of the corvine tribe 
cannot but conjure up happy memories, but with misgivings when 
I realize how skin-deep is my knowledge of the bird. 

When writing previously about Jays I said that they are seldom 
aggressive with other birds that share their quarters. The samie 
cannot be said for the Magpie. I have read of tame Magpies that 
lived peaceably with other birds, even in one case with Waxbills, but 
of such a bird one may say as Cicero said of a good government, that 
it ‘* is something to be hoped for rather than a possibility’. In a wild 
state the Magpie is rarely a killer of adult birds, probably never unless 
they are badly injured, but then he has plenty of other things to 
occupy his mind and energies. In a tame or captive state it is usually 
a case of “‘ how oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds 
done’’. Generally, Magpies are safe enough with such birds as 
Golden Pheasants, but even then one must watch out for the first 
sign of aggression. It is usually correct, and certainly wisest, to 
assume that if a Magpie piayfully plucks a tail feather from one of 
his aviary companions he will kill it, or attempt to kill it, sooner or 
later if they are left together. Lest some anti-corvid crank should 
suggest that this proves that wild Magpies take a great toll of bird-life 
I would add that except in so far as its smaller size limits its sphere 
of activities the Great Tit when in captivity is a far more bold and 
persistent bird-killer. 

My first Magpie was taken more years ago than I like to remember ; 
she was hand-reared in an outhouse much frequented by domestic 
Pigeons and apparently became “ imprinted’ on them. When she 
could fly she lost much of her early tameness and consorted with the 
Pigeons, roosting in the loft with them whenever permitted to do so. 
When they took their circling flights around the house she flew with 
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them, her short wings beating frenziedly in her efforts to keep up, 
and usually getting thrown out of the flock at every turn. Strong 
winds caused her much trouble, and one day when a fair gale was 
blowing she was whirled right away and vanished from sight, still 
heading for home and chattering wildly in alarm. I was in a state 
of mental agony and fearing the worst, but fortunately the wind 
slackened a little and after some minutes there appeared in the distant 
sky “ first a speck and then a Magpie ” (with apologies to Longfellow) 
who gradually battled her way nearer and nearer and at last, to the 
joy of her young owner, dropped safely on the roof among the Pigeons. 

I forget when or how she first started to rob the Pigeons’ nests of 
their eggs and young, but certainly before she was a year old the habit 
was firmly established. True, the depredations of a single Magpie 
could not prevent the successful breeding of all of some twenty pairs 
of Pigeons, but she took a heavy toll and usually managed to get hold 
of any young ones that I particularly wished to keep. To keep her 
out of the Pigeon loft was no easy matter for she not only learnt to 
go in through the bolting wires but also how to lift them up with her 
head and get out of them again. At various times she was kept in 
“* preventitive detention ’’ but she was as quick to see and take a 
chance of escaping as any Borstal inmate and she took her confinement 
so hardly that I seldom had the heart to keep her imprisoned for long. 
On one of these occasions she achieved a signal albeit unwitting 
revenge by contriving in my absence to seize and pull through the 
4 in. wire mesh every one of a brood of four young canaries that had 
just left their nest in an adjoining aviary. The killing and eating of 
young birds belonging to her owner did not by any means complete 
the list of her annoying ways. Like many other bipeds, she believed 
in fighting for her rights and resisting aggression. Like some modern 
statesmen, she considered any defence of self or property on the part 
of her victims as aggression that must be punished, although in her 
favour it must be said that she took some risk and trouble to punish 
it in person. One of the many disadvantages of being born a “ sub- 
human ”’ creature is that one can never hope to attain a position of 
domination over ones fellows without need of courage, or to fight ones 
battles by proxy without personal risk. Still, all right-minded people 
will at once agree that such delights should be—as they are—reserved 
for those who have been made in God’s own image. 

To return to the Magpie. Her bitterest feud, and one that lasted 
some months, was with a Bantam hen. Exactly how it started I do 
not know, but I can guess who started it. The Bantam had been 
sitting on seven eggs in an old open rabbit hutch. I first realized all 
was not well when I observed her engaged in furious battle with the 
Magpie on the ground and getting the worst of the engagement. 
I rescued the Bantam, whose comb had been torn half off, and carried 
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her indoors to dress her wounds. There was a broken egg on the 
ground and three still left intact in the nest, which latter—I having 
foolishly left the hutch open—the Magpie removed and hid whilst 
I was attending to the Bantam. 

Having come off best did not in any way mitigate the Magpie’s 
resentment at the Bantam’s resistance, and for several weeks after she 
attacked the unfortunate bird, and harried her till she took cover 
every time she noticed her. The Bantam was one of seven sisters, all 
Partridge-coloured and much alike, but the Magpie never made a 
mistake and attacked the wrong one. 

She showed no interest in wild Magpies which sometimes visited 
the garden but appeared to respond socially only to the Pigeons. 
In her third year she built a nest on top of some boxes in the Pigeon 
loft and laid six eggs. The nest was typical in every respect except 
that the dome of interlaced sticks overhead was absent, as it may also 
be in wild Magpies’ nests if they are built in positions unfavourable 
to its construction. As her eggs were, of course, infertile and I could 
get no Magpies’ eggs for her I substituted three Jays’ eggs. These she 
hatched, but apparently made no attempt to feed them and they all 
died of starvation, their plight being discovered too late to attempt to 
save them. Possibly, as is the case with the Rook, the male Magpie 
alone feeds the young in the early stages. In any case, in all corvine 
birds—so far as is known—the cock supplies the food at first, and 
possibly in the absence of a mate the hen would feel no impulse to 
collect food for newly-hatched young. 

The nesting was her grand finale, for shortly afterwards she vanished, 
probably killed by some human predator. No Magpie I have possessed 
since has been quite such a forceful character, but equally none has 
been half so destructive. The spring after her death I again succumbed 
to temptation and this time procured two young Magpies. They were 
at first delightfully tame, and when I called them to feed would come 
flying in from the wood behind the garden, swoop down and alight 
on my head and arms in the most spectacular and delightful manner. 
But alas, they soon became wilder and would not approach nearer 
than a few yards. They still, however, made the garden their head- 
quarters and roosted in a shed at night, so that they were under 
control and at the same time a most interesting and ornamental 
couple. So far as I can remember they did no appreciable damage to 
my other birds; they were certainly in no sense the scourge that 
their predecessor had been. One never looked really fit in spite of 
good food and constant liberty, and when about eighteen months old 
it died. 

The survivor, a cock, then began to associate with a wild hen 
Magpie and to roost, presumably with her, out in the woods. She 
came regularly with him to the garden for food, always perching on 
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the trees and never on the roof as her mate commonly did. Soon 
there was nothing to choose between them for wildness and neither 
would come to the garden whilst anyone was in sight. This was about 
1938, and their visits, accompanied in summer by grown up young, 
continued until 1940. Thereafter, my absence from home caused me 
to lose track of them. When I returned in 1945, Magpies were no 
longer visiting the garden and, indeed, had decreased markedly in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

I had intended to concentrate on Jays and keep no Magpies, but 
fate decreed otherwise. “‘ Grip ”’ was found sitting disconsolately on 
the ground outside a thicket in which was a Magpie’s nest. Since 
she was not more than two weeks old it was obvious that she must 
have been taken from the nest and marooned by some callous person. 
Her rescuer was unable to get to the nest to return her, or at least 
so he said and probably thought, but since someone had quite clearly 
taken her out I have no doubt that he could have put her back had 
he really wanted to do so. Anyhow, he made a good job of hand 
rearing her and she grew up a most delightfully tame and fearless bird. 
Owing to various circumstances, which I will not bother to go into 
here, she was, however, offered to me when a few months old, and 
need I say what my answer was ? 

That was in July, 1949, and since then she has been with me and 
quite captured my affections and, even more, those of my friends, 
most of whom I feel sure find the Magpie far more entertaining 
company than her owner ! Human beings she shows great interest in 
and affection for, hopping up to them with her white parts fluffed out 
and tail switching sideways, usually finishing by edging up to their 
faces, uttering soft conciliatory notes, drooping her head, and flicking 
the white nictitating membrane sufficiently slowly across her eyes to 
reveal for a moment the brilliant orange of its upper part. Unfortun- 
ately, this fixation on human beings inevitably means that when 
allowed her liberty she enters other people’s houses and makes a 
general nuisance of herself, so I am reluctantly obliged to keep her 
more or less permanently confined. She is liable to panic at odd 
things, as when for three weeks she hid in one corner of the aviary 
terrified at some wooden poles that were being used for the construction 
of a new aviary. As soon as the wire netting was put round the poles 
the Magpie lost all fear of them and behaved normally once again. 
In general, however, she is little afraid of inanimate objects and when 
one is cleaning out the aviary she comes and hops on to broom and 
wheelbarrow with a lively and quite unapprehensive curiosity. 

In February of 1940 she began to build, and from then until she 
commenced to moult in mid-May she spent much time carrying sticks 
and fussing about her nest, although the latter never got further than 
a rough pile of sticks. This may have been due to immaturity, but 
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I fear a more likely reason is that she regarded me as her mate, and 
I was a very inadequate substitute for some devoted cock Magpie. 
A third possibility is that Grip may be a cock “ herself” for, although 
I do not think this is the case, I have a well-founded mistrust of my 
‘* intuitive ’’ sexing of corvids. As soon as she noticed me engaged 
elsewhere in the garden she would fly to her nest-site and utter the 
long-drawn loud throaty nesting call as if to try to call my attention 
to my duties. When I went up to the nest she would go into ecstasies 
of affectionate excitement, fidgetting with sticks, uttering soft tender 
notes, and flicking her nictitating membranes like windscreen-wipers. 

In July, 1950, I was given a cock (?) Magpie, a big Crow-like brute 
with a very large bill. He had been hand-reared along with two Jays 
and when I had seen him some months before had appeared to be 
reacting socially both to his owners and the Jays. Since I have had 
him, however, he has shown no social behaviour towards humans, 
and although tame enough to feed from the hand, is inclined to 
panic at the sight of anything strange. 

The newcomer soon made himself master of the aviary. Grip fears 
him a little and dislikes him more, but for the most part they ignore 
one another. Since September she has resumed nest-calling and 
fiddling about with sticks on her nest-site in a rather half-hearted way 
but the male bird shows no interest in these proceedings. 

Since the beginning of last month a most pleasant development has 
taken place (date of writing this, roth December, 1950). I mentioned 
the post-war decrease of Magpies in my immediate neighbourhood. 
There has, however, for two or three years been a single pair in the 
vicinity and early last month they discovered the aviary with the 
tame birds. They showed at first great excitement and for several 
days spent much of their time desperately trying to get into the aviary. 
Their motives seemed chiefly aggressive. This may, however, have 
been because Grip usually got panicky and flew wildly to and fro, 
when one—usually the presumed female—of the wild pair dashed 
after her above the wire. The captive cock (?) bird was bolder and 
often tried to fight through the wire, but at first he also seemed rather 
intimidated than otherwise. I think this was possibly because the 
attackers were always above him. Within a week or two the hostility 
of the wild birds largely decreased and the captives lost their fear of 
them. Their visits now seemed social rather than aggressive, with of 
course, the added incentive of the tit-bits that I took care to put out 
for them. The difficulty of distinguishing the two wild birds one from 
another tempted me to catch and ring them, but I resisted temptation 
since I was afraid the fright entailed might make them keep away for 
good. All birds are terribly frightened at being handled for ringing 
and although most species soon get over their fear and are too stupid 
to be able to recall the actions leading up to their unpleasant experience 
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sufficiently coherently to avoid visiting the same place again it is very 
different with the more intelligent types. At least in the case of the 
Jackdaw one usually finds a complete desertion for at least three or 
four months of any garden in which it has been caught and ringed, 
with the exception of young Jackdaws, which, if still being fed by 
their parents, will follow them again into an area in which they have 
been caught and ringed only a day before. The Jay, who is not the 
equal of his relatives in brain-power, although even more charming 
as an aviary bird, will, on the other hand, freely come again to the 
trapping-area and even enter the same trap. 

I was uncertain in which way Magpies would behave and decided 
not to risk scaring my beautiful and welcome guests. Fate, however, 
decided otherwise, since on going to the aviary this morning I found 
that one of the wild Magpies—I think the hen—had found a broken 
wire and got inside. I had no option but to catch her, an unpleasant 
process for all concerned since my tame male bird imagined I was 
trying to catch him and panicked as well, to a lesser extent. Only 
Grip was completely indifferent, flying up and clinging to my shoulder 
as I dodged about the aviary, and when I was ringing the wild bird 
utterly ignoring it as she hopped about my arms “ talking ” affection- 
ately to me. 

On being released the wild bird did not stop flying till she was in the 
wood. Later I saw her and her mate in some trees near the garden, 
but whether they will again regularly visit a place where one of them 
has suffered so much fear remains to be seen. A still more burning 
question is whether my two birds will prove a pair and if so whether 
they will finally accept each other as a mate and attempt to breed. 
If they do I must admit I shall be rather surprised—and greatly 
delighted. 

PS. Since writing the above (date now 15/1/51) my cock Magpie 
escaped in a panic whilst some workmen were messing about with 
ladders in the garden and has not been seen since. 

The two wild birds still visit the garden but show less interest in 
the aviary and are both extremely wary and timid, far more so than 
they were before they were caught and ringed. 
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BREEDING RESULTS AT AMERSFOORT, 
HOLLAND, 1950 


By A. F. C. A. vAN HEyst 


Number of Eggs 


Number of Birds 
Laid. Incubated. 


1950. Dates of Laying. Hatched. _Reared. 





Satyr tragopans 

( Tragopan satyra). 
One cock and one 
hen ; cock two years 
old, hen adult ; cock 
from Belgium, hen 
imported from India. 


Impeyans (Lophophorus 
impejanus). 

One cock and one 

hen ; three and four 

years old ; imported 

from India. 


Blue Eared Pheasants 


(Crossoptilon auritum). 


One cock and one 
hen ; two years old ; 
cock imported from 
U.S.A., hen from 
Holland. 


Blue Eared Pheasants 
(Crossoptilon auri- 
tum). 

One cock and one 

hen ; two years old ; 

cock from Holland, 
hen imported from 

U.S.A. 


Swinhoe Pheasants 


(Hierophasis swinhoii). 


One cock and one 
hen, four years old ; 
imported from U.S.A. 


Swinhoe Pheasants 


(Hierophasis swinhoii). 


One cock and one 
hen, four years old ; 
imported from U.S.A. 


No eggs laid. 


April 15, 18, 21, 
24; May 9g, 11, 
14, 17, 20; June 
4, 6, 9. 


April 16, 1 
23, 25, 273 
May 1, 3, 5, 75 95 
Bt, 3B. 84, 26, 39, 
20, 22, 28; June 
4, 6, 8, 10. 


April 11, 14, 16, 
18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30; May 2, 4, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 15, 17, 
19, 28, 30; June 
, & 4.4 3,26, 
11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 
21, 23, 25, 27, 29 ; 


July 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 


If, 19, 15, 17, 20. 


March 17, 20, 23, 


25, 28, 31; April 
2, 13, 16, 18, 29; 
May 1, 4, 6, 15, 16, 
18, 21, 25, 27. 


March 18, 21, 23, 
26, 28, 30; April 
2, 12, 14, 17, 22, 
25, 27, 30; May 
3, 25, 27- 
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1950. 
Cheer Pheasants 

treus wallichi). 
One cock and one 
hen; adult birds ; 


(Ca- 


imported from U.S.A. 


Elliot Pheasants (Syr- 

maticus ellioti). 
One cock and one 
hen; adult birds, 
pinioned ; imported 
from U.S.A. 

Lady Amherst (Chryso- 
lophus amherstiae). 
One cock and one 
hen, four years old ; 


imported from U.S.A. 


Ashy-headed Geese 
(Chloéphaga polio- 
cephala). 
One male and one 
female ; adult birds ; 
imported from Chile. 


Upland Geese (Chloé- 
phaga picta). 

One male and one 
female ; adult birds ; 
male apparently very 
old bird, from Hol- 
land; female im- 
ported from Chile. 


Chiloe Wigeons (Anas 
sibilatrix). 

One male and one 

female ; adult birds, 

unpinioned ; im- 

ported from Chile. 


Mandarin Ducks (Aix 
galericulata). 

One male and one 

female ; adult birds ; 

from England. 


Mandarin Ducks (Aix 
galericulata). 

One male and one 

female ; adult birds ; 

male from Holland, 


female from England. 


Dates of Laying. 


April 22, 25, 28; 
May I, 35 5» 7> 9 
II, 13, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30; June 
I, 3, 5» 7- 


March 18, 20, 22, 
24, 27, 29; April 
3) Sp So Fo Dp B2- 


April 23, 25, 28, 
30; May a, 4, 6, 
S, 10, 12, 14, 17, 
19, 21. 


April 21, 23, 26, 
28, 30; May 2, 4, 
17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 
27, 29; June 4. 


April 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 13, 15, 27, 29; 
May 1, 3, 4, 6, 27, 
29, 30; June 1, 3, 


5- 


May 6, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 16, 18, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 27, 29; 


June 2, 3, 4, 5) 7> 


8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 24, 25, 27, 30; 
july 1, 3, 19, 21, 
22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
30. 


April 26, 28, 30; 
May 2, 4, 6, 7, 9. 


April 29; May 1, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12. 
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Number of Eggs 
Laid. Incubated. 


Number of Birds 
Hatched.  Reared. 
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Number of Eggs Number of Birds 
1950. Dates of Laying. Laid. Incubated. Hatched. Reared. 


Carolina Ducks (Aix 
sponsa). 
Eightmalesandeight First egg, March 203 194 
females ; different 15; last egg, 
ages; from Holland June 5. 
and England. 


AN UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF CANADIAN 
BIRDS 


By Dr. W. E. Hurxisurt (Vineland, Ontario, Canada) 


About fifteen miles from Toronto, near the village of Erindale, there 
is a most unusual collection of birds, owned by a remarkable man. It 
consists mostly of native birds, which can only be kept by government 
permit, but it differs from the ordinary aviary in the great confidence 
which the birds display toward their keeper. It is true that a certain 
proportion are hand-reared, about half of the ninety-two birds that 
were there when these notes were made, and also about a dozen more 
had been bred in confinement. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Ivor has a way with them, as I have seen wild Chickadees and 
Nuthatches follow him from his home to the entrance of the property, 
about a quarter of a mile, and fly to his hand for peanuts as we 
walked along. 

A short account of Mr. Ivor’s avicultural career may be of interest. 
He was born in the Old Ontario village of Strathroy ; he moved to 
the Western prairie province of Saskatchewan, and lived there for 
sixteen years. Always interested in birds, he and his brother were 
first to find the nest and eggs of Richardson’s Merlin (Falco columbarius 
richardsoni), a bird of the plains. This is mentioned in Macoun’s 
Catalogue of Canadian Birds. About twenty-five years ago Mr. Ivor 
returned to Ontario and bought his present place, which is ideal for 
his purposes. The house is a small shingle-covered cottage, situated 
in a clearing of about 4 acres, and surrounded on two sides by the 
mixed coniferous and deciduous woods of Southern Ontario. It is 
approached by a winding path leading through a wooded valley and 
is quite secluded. It was here that he began keeping birds through 
obtaining two tame Crows, and from that start the hobby gradually 
developed to its present proportion. 

The following is a probably incomplete list of the native species 
kept. The nomenclature followed is that used in P. A. Taverner’s 
Birds of Canada, 1934. 
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(1) Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysetos), (2) Nighthawk (Chordelles 
minor), (3) Yellow-shafted Flicker (Colaptes auratus), (4) Prairie Horned 
Lark (Otocoris alpestris praticola), (5) Barn Swallow (Hirundo erythro- 
gaster), (6) Canada Jay (Perisoreus canadensis), (7) Blue Jay (Cyanocitta 
cristata), (8) Steller’s Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri), (9) American Magpie 
(Pica pica hudsonia), (10) American Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos), 
(11) Black-capped Chickadee (Penthestes atricapillus), (12) White- 
breasted Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis), (13) House Wren (Troglodytes 
edon), (14) Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos), (15) Catbird (Dumetella 
carolinensis), (16) Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rufum), (17) American 
Robin (Turdus migratorius), (18) Wood Thrush (Hylocichla mustelina), 
(19) Hermit Thrush (Hplocichla guttata), (20) Olive-backed Thrush 
(Hylocichla ustulata), (21) Gray-cheeked Thrush (Hylocichla minima), 
(22) Wilson’s Thrush (Hylocichla fuscescens), (23) Eastern Bluebird 
(Sialia sialis), (24) Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula), (25) Cedar 
Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum), (26) Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludo- 
victanus), (27) Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris), (28) Red-eyed Vireo 
(Vireo olivacea), (29) Bobolink (Dolichonyx orgzivorus), (30) Eastern 
Meadowlark (Sturnella magna), (31) Yellow-headed Blackbird (Xantho- 
cephalus xanthocephalus), (32) Baltimore Oriole (Icterus galbula) , (33) Cow- 
bird (Molothrus ater), (34) Scarlet Tanager (Piranga erythromelas), 
(35) Cardinal (Richmondena cardinalis), (36) Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
(Hedymeles ludovicianus), (37) Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melano- 
cephalus), (38) Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea), (39) Evening Gros- 
beak (Hesperiphona vespertina), (40) Purple Finch (Carpodacus purpureus), 
(41) Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator), (42) Common Redpoll 
(Acanthis linaria), (43) Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus), (44) American Gold- 
finch (Spinus tristis), (45) Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis), 
(46) Vesper Sparrow (Pooecetes gramineus), (47) Slate-coloured Junco 
(Funco hyemalis), (48) Tree Sparrow (Spizella arborea), (49) Chipping 
Sparrow (Spizella passerina), (50) Field Sparrow (Spizella pusilla), 
(51) Harris’s Sparrow (Konotrichia querula), (52) White-crowned 
Sparrow (Konotrichia leucophrys), (53) White-throated Sparrow (Zono- 
trichia albicollis), (54) Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca), (55) Song Sparrow 
( Melospiza melodia). 

The birds are kept in two aviaries. The older, or winter avairy, is 
attached to the eastern portion of the dwelling-house and faces south. 
It is 30 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 8 feet high, and is now provided 
with an outdoor flight. Inside, along the northern wall, are a number 
of roomy cages for the isolation of individual birds, especially 
combative males, in the spring. This aviary is heated with an oil 
stove and is used to house the collection from October to May. 

About 30 feet south-east of the house is another aviary used for 
summer quarters and particularly for breeding pairs. This is a circular 
dome-roofed structure, about 20 feet in diameter, consisting of a large 
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central portion, and a number of smaller compartments for individual 
pairs around the periphery. Each of these compartments has an 
ingenious door which allows a pair to go out and re-enter, when the 
owner so decides. They can thus range freely about the garden, fields, 
and woods and capture much of the live food which is essential when 
rearing young. ‘There are losses, of course, due to the capture of 
released birds by Hawks and Owls, and sometimes by fighting, from 
a tenant entering a neighbour’s compartment. The birds almost never 
desert their young and fly away, the only instance that I heard of 
occurred with a pair of Redpolls. There is no doubt that some of the 
success attained in breeding is due to this free flight of the parents. 

The staple food used for both seed and insect eaters is a powdery 
mixture of about eighteen ingredients which is based on a formula 
given by Dr. Robert B. Boucher, of Pennsylvania State College. This 
has been modified somewhat by Mr. Ivor. In addition to this food, 
considerable amounts of screenings from a local milling company, 
home-grown millet, and dried wild fruits are supplied. The birds 
appear in excellent condition. 

Study of the habits and behaviour of his birds provide the chief 
interest for Mr. Ivor. He feels that they display much the same 
characteristics as man and the other higher animals, only differing 
from these in degree, and that they are not mere automatons and 
slaves of instinct, as is claimed by some authorities. Quite a difference 
has been noticed among various species, in general adaptability and 
the ability to solve problems. The Crow and Blue Jay are rated as 
most intelligent, followed by the Rose-breasted Grosbeak and the 
Catbird. The European Blackbird is put at the head of the Thrush 
family, then the Bluebird and the Wood Thrush, the American Robin 
bringing up the rear. The brain of the Cardinal is not highly rated. 

The peculiar action known as “ anting ’’, in which a bird holds an 
ant in its beak and rubs it over its feathers, has been studied by Mr. Ivor 
and his observations published in The Auk, July, 1941, and January, 
1943. Motion pictures have been taken of the birds while performing. _ 
In the experiments sixty-three birds of thirty-one species were observed. 
The majority were American, but a few European and Asiatic species 
were used. 

The following twenty species anted : Blue Jay, Catbird, American 
Robin, Hermit and Wilson’s Thrushes, Pekin Robin, Cedar Waxwing, 
Bobolink, Baltimore Oriole, Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 

Black-headed Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Slate-coloured Junco, 
‘ Harris’s, White-crowned, White-throated and Song Sparrows. 

The following ten species did not ant but ate the insects: Flicker, 
Horned Lark, Brown Thrasher, European Blackbird, Cowbird, 
Evening Grosbeak, Purple Finch, Greenfinch, and Brambling. 

The Pine Siskin neither anted nor ate the ants. None of the birds 











Mr. Ivor wItH TAME PINE Siskin. 
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was seen to ant while at liberty, but only in the aviary, a shovelful of 
earth containing ants being put inside. The ants were rubbed on the 
ventral surface of the primaries, but not on the legs. They were not 
rubbed on places where parasites were most likely to occur, such as 
under the wings, on the rump, or near the vent. Comical contortions 
took place while doing this, the birds often tumbling over backward. 
The birds apparently often ate the ants after rubbing them over their 
feathers. 

Although breeding birds has not been a primary object to this 
aviarist, considerable success has been attained ; moreover, a number 
of species have been bred for more than one generation, which shows 
skilful management. The following are some of the successes :— 

American Magpie.—A species not native to this part of North America 
nested in a tree by the house. The eggs were destroyed by Crows, 
then the Magpies left and reared a brood about twenty miles away, 
in complete independence. 

Blue Jay.—10 to 12 young reared—two generations bred. 

Catbird.—5 reared—one generation. 

Wood Thrush.—8 reared—two generations. 

Bluebird.—15 reared—two generations. 

Cardinal.—1o0 to 12 reared—two generations. 

Evening Grosbeak.—3, reared (1 each year)—one generation. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—20 reared—three generations. 


Black-headed x Rose-breasted Grosbeak——Two hybrid males reared. 
These two species hybridize in freedom, where the two species meet, 
in Western North America. 

Ages attained by some of the birds is noteworthy. Some examples 
follow :— 


Catbird.—Male g years. 

Wood Thrush.—Male 5 years, female 5 years. 
Hermit Thrush.—Male 8 years. 
Bluebird.—Males 7 and g years, female 6 years. 
Bobolink.—Female 6 years. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—2 males 8 years. 
Black-headed Grosbeak.— Male 10 years. 

Indigo Bunting.—Female 7 years. 

Evening Grosbeak.—2 females, 8 and 12 years. 
White-crowned Sparrow.—6 years. 
White-throated Sparrow.—6 years. 
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BREEDING RESULTS IN AN AMATEUR’S 
COLLECTION 


By H. Murray (Brentwood, England) 


Sufficient time has elapsed since the end of the war to enable a 
more or less balanced set of opinions to be formed by a person whose 
active participation in Aviculture has been, in the main, a post-war 
development. 

I feel it is right to say how much we comparative newcomers 
owe to the more experienced people, and how readily these latter 
will always give advice when asked. Actual experiences are quoted 
and although no one person can solve the problems of another’s 
birds, general lines of management can be laid down and it rests 
with the owner of the birds to adapt this information to suit his own 
particular circumstances. I myself appreciate very much the advice 
I have received from people who have set my wandering steps, speaking 
aviculturally of course, on the right road. 

The itch to buy any bird offered and to fill one’s aviaries at all costs 
lasted for my first two seasons, but after that I became a lot more 
discriminating, although even now I often find it fatal to my financial 
stability to talk to anyone who has birds to sell. I should imagine that 
this also applies to about ninety-five per cent of the members of the 
Avicultural Society. 

One aspect of bird-keeping that must have been well known to 
aviculturists before the war has struck me very strongly, particularly 
this last year when a wider variety of birds has become available, 
the immense superiority as aviary birds of the common favourites— 
Zebra Finches, Orange Cheeks, Cordon Blues, Cuban Finches, etc., 
as compared with the much more expensive and difficult species. 

I have no doubt that many will disagree with me, but I contend 
that for general liveliness and even for looks, there is no comparison 
between say a Lavender Finch and a Melba, or a Cordon Blue and a 
Ruficauda. 

It is probably the extreme liveliness and vivacity of these smaller 
Finches and Waxbills that makes them do so much better over here 
than the more lethargic species. These latter birds seem to sit and 
brood over the hardships of their lot and put up little resistance to an 
early end. In spite of the fact that I consider the cheaper birds the 
better, I regret that this does not stop me from buying the more 
expensive ones as they and the necessary finances become available. 

Softbills are more attractive and I hope that in the future I shall 
be able to go in for them in a bigger way, but for a person whose time 
for looking after birds is limited the Finches seem to be the best 
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choice if only for the fact that so many more can be attended to in 
the time available and in a restricted space. 

Waxwings are still the apple of my avicultural eye and the 
appearance of these birds in a large aviary is very fine. They also have 
one advantage over the general run of softbills, they are perfectly 
hardy and can stand the greatest cold without difficulty. 

The two Waxwings in my possession keep very fit on a diet of dates 
and such oddments as they find for themselves about the aviary. 
They often go down on the very large pile of seed thrown down in the 
flight, and as far as I can see eat groats that have been shelled by the 
Parrakeets. The normal soft food provided for them is usually un- 
touched, and indeed, if eaten, generally passes straight through 
them and thus they become one of the dirtiest birds that one can keep 
in a cage. 

The reputation that they have for being greedy and getting over- 
fat is quite unjustified and in my opinion is purely the outcome of 
wrong feeding and the lack of sufficient exercise. Dried leaves and 
empty husks of seeds are also eaten, this presumably providing the 
roughage that is so necessary to their well-being. 

Like many others, I have found this last summer interesting. 
For the first time for eleven years it has been possible to buy birds in 
a wide variety and I now possess a reasonable collection of some 
hundred or so birds of about thirty species. 

Breeding results in 1950 have not been very spectacular, but have 
been sufficient to prevent disappointment. 

Parrakeets did fairly well, ten young Cockatiels and three Bourkes 
Parrakeets being reared. The Elegant Parrakeets made no attempt 
to nest, and late in the summer the cock hit his head and died of 
concussion. 

British birds were only moderately successful. Redpolls reared two 
nests, and the Linnets also. The Siskins hatched four fine young 
birds, but the cock decided to take no interest in his family and the hen 
reared one bird only. This was unfortunate for I had hopes of doing 
fairly well with these difficult but most attractive little birds. 

Last year Bullfinches bred very freely, but the old hen bird died 
in the spring and her daughter, although she laid innumerable eggs, 
only sat closely on one clutch. The young were reared up to ten days 
old and then died. 

A pair of Hawfinches progressed as far as making a nest, but the 
hen became egg-bound and decided that she had done enough for 
one season and retired from further efforts in that direction. 

It is possible that not many members have seen the mating display 
of cock Hawfinches, but it is not without interest. As is usual, the wings 
are drooped and the tail spread to show off such beauties as they 
possess, but apparently the superlative charm of the cock bird is the 
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grey on the neck. The head is lowered and twisted slowly from 
side to side so that the hen may miss no detail, but as usual she seems 
more bored than excited at the cock bird’s attentions and one can 
only hope that he gets some amusement from displaying. Once 
paired, cock and hen Hawfinches are very affectionate in their manners 
and are reputed to sit side by side with the cock’s wing shielding the 
hen. I did not observe this with my pair, neither did I have the terrific 
pre-mating fights that seem to be general. The cock bird sang all the 
summer in a rather Bullfinch-like manner. 

Among the small foreigners there were many nests, but not much 
in the way of fledged young. Three Firefinches were reared and three 
Cuban Finches, but Orange Cheeks, Cordon Bleus, Green Avadavats, 
Scarlet Avadavats, Red-eared Waxbills, Golden-breasted Waxbills, 
and Ruficaudas all nested without result. 

The old joke about fishermen and the “ One that got away” 
had a parallel with me this year. In the late summer some bird 
nested and laid one egg, but although I watched very closely I could 
not trace it ; the bird never sat and I still do not know to which species 
it belonged. I have never seen a nest like it before and the egg was 
mottled. I think it was a Nonpareil Bunting. 

The 1950 season is over and although compared with many people 
my results are too unimportant really to warrant recording, I have 
enjoyed it and feel that I have learned a lot. 

Avicultural Society Medals are for the fortunate few, but for the 
many amateurs like myself what more can one wish for than amusement 
and the gaining of a little knowledge from one’s hobby ? 


* * * 


GAME-BIRD AND WATERFOWL BREEDING IN 
AMERICA IN _ 1950 


By JEAN DeLAcour 

Last summer was comparatively cool and damp in Eastern and 
Midwestern North America, but abnormally hot and dry in the West, 
which proved unfavourable to several species. A good number of 
birds, however, have been reared. Mr. R. H. Gibson, St. Helena, 
N. California, bred one cock pure White Crossoptilon and g hybrids 
Blue xX White, 3 Imperials, 49 Sonnerats, 2 Curassows, 9 Vulturine 
Guineafowl, a number of Monals, many commoner Pheasants, and 
45 Mandarin Ducks. Mr. W. J. Parsonson, Paramount, and Mr. D. 
Rich, San Gabriel, S. California, reared several Cereopsis and Maned 
Geese, Java and Sonnerat’s Junglefowl, and Specifer Peafowl. Many 
Monals, Siamese Firebacks, Edwards’ Pheasants, and Blue Crossop- 
tilons have been raised at various farms in California as well as large 
numbers of the commoner species, but very few Brown Crossoptilons 
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and Germain’s Peacock Pheasants. Unfortunately, Mr. C. Hooke 
had to give up his collection for reasons of health, and Mr. J. W. 
Steinbeck had all his birds destroyed by the State authorities because 
of a possible contamination by diseased birds imported from China. 
It is a very great loss, which could have been avoided by less extreme 
and just as efficient measures. He had a marvellous breeding stock of 
Tragopans, Monals, Peacock Pheasants, the best series of Pigeons and 
Doves in captivity and a great many Australian Finches. Mr. Steinbeck 
however has been indemnified and has partly reconstituted his collec- 
tion. But several rare species are now irreplaceable. 

Mr. R. Statler, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has bred a number of 
Mikados. Mr. H. Lehman, in Pennsylvania, who owns one of the best 
collections of Pheasants, has raised many as usual, including Siamese 
and Bornean Firebacks, and Germain’s Peacock Pheasants. Mr. W. J. 
Mackensen, Yardley, Pennsylvania, has reared lots of Pheasants, 
Peafowl, and waterfowl, including Magellan Geese, Chiloe Wigeon, 
Red-crested Pochards and Cinnamon Teal, and many Elliot’s 
Pheasants, as well as some Brown Crossoptilons. A number of water- 
fowl, including 3 Red-breasted Geese, have been reared on Mr. Dillon 
Ripley’s pond at Litchfield, Connecticut, and at West Redding, in the 
same state, Mr. J. Livermore, the owner of a very large collection, had 
young Rosybills and Red-crested Pochards, Chiloe Wigeon, Ruddy 
Sheldrakes, Bar-headed and Cereopsis Geese, etc., as well as Edwards’ 
and other Pheasants. 

* * * 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The twenty-sixth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
grd January, 1951, following a dinner at 6.30 p.m. 

Chairman: Dr. E. Hindle. 

Members of the Club : Major J. E. Adlard, Dr. M. Amsler, Miss P. 
Barclay-Smith (Vice-Chairman), Miss Kay Bonner (Assistant Secre- 
tary), W. Brain, Captain A. Clarence, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, 
T. Crewes, Sir Godfrey Davis, B. H. Dulanty, A. Ezra (Patron), 
H. Fenton, H. A. Fooks, Miss D. Gask, F. Grant, G. T. Iles, H. J. 
Indge, Terry Jones, Miss E. M. Knobel (Club Hostess), Miss M. H. 
Knobel-Harman, P. H. Maxwell, C. J. Morny, G. S. Mottershead, 
H. Murray, S. Murray, A. A. Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), D. H. S. 
Risdon, R. C. J. Sawyer, E. N. T. Vane, C. S. Webb, H. Wilmot, 
Mrs. M. K. Woodford. 

Guests of Honour: Mme J. M. Derscheid, Field-Marshal the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Alanbrooke. 

Guests of the Club: Sir Philip and Lady Manson-Bahr, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sheffield Neave. 
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Guests : J. Bailey, E. Banks, Mrs. E. Banks, H. Bartlett, Mrs. V. M. 
Bourne, J. Champ, Miss J. Crone, A. H. D’Aeth, Lady Davis, L. G. 
Ellis, Miss Ruth Ezra, Mrs. H. A. Fooks, Mrs. F. Grant, Roland 
Green, E. J. Klapper, Mrs. H. G. Maurice, Mrs. C. J. Morny, Mrs. S. 
Murray, T. N. T. Vane, H. F. Vinall, Miss D. Walker. 

Members of the Club, 34 ; guests, 27; total, 61. 

The Chairman, opening the meeting, said that for the fourth year in 
succession the Club had the honour and pleasure of the presence of 
Madame Derscheid. He also welcomed Sir Philip and Lady Manson- 
Bahr, Sir Godfrey and Lady Davis, and Dr. and Mrs. Sheffield Neave. 
A very welcome guest was Lord Alanbrooke. He did not propose 
giving a list of the many offices held by Lord Alanbrooke, but he would 
like to mention that he recently accepted the Presidency of the 
Zoological Society of London, a fact that would give satisfaction to 
many. (Applause.) 

Lord Alanbrooke said it gave him great pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Club and of showing his colour films of the 
Golden Eagle. The first film was the result of sixty hours’ observa- 
tion of a nest in Banffshire, in 1949. The hide was erected about 
15 feet from the nest and this enabled the taking of many interesting 
** close-ups”. The second film dealt with two further young ones in 
1950, and included some excellent head studies of the female parent. 

Thanking Lord Alanbrooke, «he Chairman said it appeared as 
though Lord Alanbrooke had almost led a “‘ double life ’’—as Great 
Britain’s No. 1 soldier and as a bird photographer of very great 
skill. The large audience showed by its enthusiastic applause it had 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated the films shown. 

Madame Derscheid was presented with a bouquet of spring flowers, 
tied with the Belgian national colours, by Miss Kay Bonner on behalf 
of the Club. 

The next meeting of the Club is on 14th March, 1951. 

The Treasurer begs to remind all members who have not already paid, 
that subscriptions (5s.) became due on 1st January, 1951. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


* a ok 
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Invirations :—Council has decided to accept the following :— 
Foxwarren Park, by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. A. Ezra. 
Woburn Park, by invitation of the Duke of Bedford. 

The Dudley Zoological Gardens, by invitation of the Dudley 

Zoological Society, Ltd. (through D. H. S. Risdon). 
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The New Grounds, Slimbridge, by invitation of the Severn 
Wildfowl Trust (through Peter Scott). 
Details and dates will be announced later. 
* * * * 


Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Ornithological Society of Bavaria. 
* * * . 


Mrs. I. Darnton left for the West Indies by air on 28th November, 
1950, to study the bird life. 


* * + * 


During the visit to London of H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands 
and H.H. the Prince of the Netherlands, Major C. C. Geertsema 
attended Prince Bernhard as A.D.C. 


* * * * 


R. W. Haddon, chairman of Poultry World, Ltd., proprietors of 
Cage Birds, but best known to readers as President of the National 
Council of Aviculture, was created a Knight Bachelor in the New 
Year Honours List. 

* * * * 

Kenneth Smith left on 23rd November, 1950, for a four or five 
months zoological collecting trip in the Colony of Sierra Leone, and 
hopes to bring back some of the rarer birds when he returns in 
the spring. 

* * * * 

G. E. Lodge, the eminent artist, celebrated his goth birthday on 
3rd December, 1950. A congratulatory telegram was sent on behalf 
of the Society. An exhibition of his Falconry, Bird and Animal 
pictures was held at Rowland Ward’s Galleries, 28th November to 
28th December, 1950. 

* * * * 


Mrs. Vera Harmon, Inglewood, California, writes: ‘‘ So far this 
season we have about 105 young Gouldians from 11 pairs, mostly 
Yellow-heads. That is not a very good record, but some of the pairs 
have not started yet—and there are quite a few eggs in nests again 
now, so we will see what happens.” 

* * * * 


A. H. Scott writes: ‘‘ You will remember the pink and lavender 
cock Bullfinch I sent to the National Show—a most beautiful 
creature. This summer I managed to get three strong young ones 
from him, so quite hope to produce a strain of this very lovely colour. 
There were two hens and a cock. The expectation, according to my 
records of such matings, is all daughters normal and half the sons 
similar to the father. The normal son should be a carrier, so, with 
two of them, next season should reward my efforts.” 
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W. J. C. Frost returned early in November with yet another collec- 
tion of birds. Included were twenty Birds of Paradise: 15 Red 
(Uranornis rubra), a pair of Twelve-wired (Seleucides ignotus), 2 Magnifi- 
cent (Diphyllodes speciosa), 1 Wilson’s (Schlegelia wilsoni): also 21 
Crowned Pigeons (Goura coronata), a pair of Palm Cockatoos (Micro- 
glossus aterrimus), 2 Burmese Peafowl (Pavo muticus). The London Zoo 
took two Red Birds of Paradise ; B. H. Dulanty the pair of Twelve- 
wired and the Wilson ; and G. E. Whitmore one of the Magnificents. 
The Black Cockatoos went to P. H. Maxwell. 


* * * * 


From Helsingfors, C. af Enehjelm writes : “‘ There is, of course, no 
breeding news just at present. I got 7 Cinnamon Zebra Finches 
(5, 2) from Holland, and am now expecting a pair of White-backed 
Zebras—the latest mutation. 

**T have been striving for Silver Zebras, but have only got a cock, 
which paired this year with a normal hen gave me 5 youngsters (3, 2). 
They are normal in colour, of course, split silver. In an article about 
a year ago by a South African aviculturist it was stated that the silvers 
are dominant to normal. This has, at least in Denmark never been the 
case, but it is quite possible they have another mutation in South 
Africa similar in appearance to ours. If I remember correctly Keston 
has advertised split silver, so it seems to be the same in England.” 


* * * * 


Aimé Decoux, Géry, writes: “‘On 31st October I lost my old 
Purple-headed Glossy Starling. I bought him in 1924. He was still 
very pretty and did not die of old age: he was moulting and was 
killed by another Starling. 

‘The breeding season was grand for doves and finches, not so good 
for parrakeets. 

“I bred the following birds: Ashy Doves (Claravis pretiosa), six 
young from a single pair, Pigmy, Diamond, and Peaceful Doves, 
Triangular-spotted Pigeors, Common and Brush Bronze-wings, 
Crested Pigeons, Senegal and other common species. 

“A pair of Chinese Painted Quail brought up 23 young ones ; 
another 16, and a third, 9. 

** The following Parrakeets were bred : Swainson, and Red-collared 
Lorikeets, Stanleys, Crimson-wings, Red-rumps, Queen Alexandra, 
Blue-winged Grass, and some Bourkes. The Many-colours did not 
lay, and the Port Lincoln had clear eggs. The Rock Pebblers reared 
three fine young ones. The Blue Masked Lovebirds had only two young 
which were not reared ; they were killed in the nest by an odd cock.” 


A. A. P. 
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The Southern California Chapter of the Avicultural Society has 
held the following meetings :-— 


10th September, 1950, at Encino Park, corner of Genesta and 
Venture Boulevard. Mr. Sedley gave an interesting story of his 
Crimson Finch which lived to be 14 years. Mr. Wilms Herbert asked 
all the members to save feathers for an Indian tribe in New Mexico. 


1st October, 1950, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. David Ramsay, 
8343 Tunney Avenue, Northridge. Members enjoyed looking at the 
aviaries and the Mexican Parrot which talks very well. Mr. Cochran, 
from Oxnard, spoke on raising eleven Gouldians from one pair. 
Mrs. Behrens, who has been raising finches for twenty-seven years, 
and is an authority on these birds, gave an account of nests which 
could be looked at and those which could not, saying .he Cordon Bleu 
was the most touchy of all. She also told how eggs were moved from 
a Diamond Sparrow’s to a Shafttail’s nest and how the latter raised 
them. Mr. Rudkin, senior, said he had 105 aviaries and was still 
building more, and that he was raising lots of Gouldians ; he also 
hand-fed an American Goldfinch and raised it. Mrs. Hazle Scott told 
of a Gouldian Finch belonging to Mrs. Harmon, a member of the 
Society, which talks, saying “‘ Pretty baby”; this is the first time 
a Gouldian Finch has been known to talk. Mr. Wilms Herbert 


reported that he had raised a large number of Chinese Quail, Fawn 
Zebras, Java Rice Birds, and some ivory coloured Zebra Finches. 
Mr. Francis gave an account of his talking Crow which says “ Buy 
old Crow ”’ and many other words and sentences. Mr. Hodgkins 
said he had brought back some White Diamond Doves and Swamp 
Quail from Australia. Mr. Rudkin stated that 16-gauge wire was the 
best for making bands for banding birds. 


5th November, 1950, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ferd Peck, 
7407 Gloria Avenue, Van Nuys. Guests of the day were Mr. and 
Mrs. Beidebach, of Santa Monica. The following were nominated 
and unanimously elected for the new year: President, Harold 
Rudkin, jnr. ; Vice-President, Ralph K. Whyte ; Treasurer, Muriel 
K. Wright; Recording Secretary, Olive W. Gilmer; Directors, 
Mrs. Gilbert Lee, T. J. Brinker, Ferd Peck, Mrs. Hazle Scott, Ellis 
Wing Taylor, Wilms Herbert, Mrs. W. H. Towne, Dr. Hillard 
J. Wright. In a discussion on the nesting of Lovebirds, Mr. Brinker 
said it was good to rest the birds in the summer and for best results 
to put up nestboxes about September or October. He also asked 
members to get their birds paired up this fall so they would be ready 
for the breeding season in the spring. Mrs. Floyd Lyman reported 
that she raised twelve Blue Masks from one pair of Blue and Black 
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Mask Lovebirds this summer. Mr. Jerome Buteyn, from Luis Rey, 
spoke on the numerous birds he had procured during the past month ; 
he has a wonderful collection of psittacine birds and invited the Society 
to see them next spring or summer. Mrs. Lee spoke on the wonderful 
sea aquarium at Hermosa Beach, and said the San Diego Zoo has 
a pair of Gang Gang Cockatoos and a Banksian Cockatoo. 

grd December, 1950, at the Sepulveda Woman’s Club House, at 
15236 Parthenia Street, Sepulveda. Mr. Rudkin, Jnr. showed beautiful 
coloured pictures of his trip to Mexico and all the rare birds in his 
aviaries and those of his father. 

Outve W. GILMER, 


Secretary. 
* * * 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By C. S. WEBB 


The most notable of recent arrivals was a collection of Sunbirds 
from Sierra Leone brought home by Mr. J. Lester. These arrived in 
excellent condition and included the following species: the Superb 
Sunbird (Cinnyris superbus), Splendid Sunbird (C. splendidus), Coppery 
Sunbird (C. cupreus), Buff-bellied Sunbird (C. venustus), Kemp's 
Olive-bellied Sunbird (C. chloropygius kemfi), and Collared Sunbird 
(Anthreptes collaris). I think most people will agree that the first three 
species are outstandingly beautiful. The most interesting bird to me 
of this collection was a Grey-headed Olive-back Finch (Nesocharis 
capistrata). ‘This was not only new as a species but was the first of 
its genus to be exhibited at the Zoo. This seems to be a rare or local 
West African species and in its rather nervous disposition and actions 
reminds one somewhat of the West African Twin-spot (Mandingoa 
nitidula schlegeli). It is a sprightly creature and most attractive. A 
brief description is as follows: head and neck grey ; rest of upper 
side yellowish-olive. Sides of head white ; throat and mark on either 
side of neck black; under side mainly grey, but greenish-yellow 
on sides of the breast. There are two other species of Nesocharis which 
have never been imported. 

A collection of Pheasants arrived from the U.S.A. through the 
auspices of Mr. J. Delacour. It included two Versicolor, two White- 
crested Kalij, three Elliot’s and two Dusky Pheasants (P. colchicus 
tenebrosus). The latter are considerably darker than the melanistic 
mutants usually seen in this country. 

Our collection of Toucans has been increased by the arrival of 
two Spot-billed Toucanets from South-East Brazil. These were 
received in exchange from Copenhagen. From the same source we 


obtained a collection of Fischer’s and Masked Lovebirds and also 
a White-winged Trumpeter. 
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From Mr. Louwman, of Wassenaar, Holland, we received a Lettered 
Aracari and a fine pair of Piping Guans (Pipile cumanensis). 

Among Indian birds two Black-chinned Yuhinas, one Larger 
Pied Wagtail (Motacilla maderaspatensis), one Large Indian Cuckoo- 
Shrike, and one Hunting Crow, or Cissa, were presented by Viscount 
Chaplin. Another Hunting Crow was purchased. The Yuhinas are 
attractive little creatures reminding one of Zosterops in their diminu- 
tive size and sprightliness. When in the Darjeeling area of the lower 
Himalayas I often used to see flocks of these birds actively engaged in 
searching for insects in the:ttee-tops. In their native country they 
withstand a considerable amount of cold. The Cuckoo-Shrike is new 
to us. He adores young mice and will eat as many as six at a time and an 
occasional lizard. An interesting bird from the Cape, and one new 
to our collection, was a Cape Sugarbird (Promerops cafer) presented by 
Viscount Chaplin which unfortunately did not survive. This bird 
has somewhat the same habits as Sunbirds but is more nearly related 
to the Honey-eaters of Australia. I have often seen them on the 
Cape Flats near Cape Town where they have the habit of sitting on 
the tops of bushes and then darting into the air to capture some 
flying insect. They are particularly fond of the nectar of the flowers 
of the Cape Sugar-bush (Protea). 

An interesting addition to our Waterfowl enclosures were four 
Marbled Teal (Anas angustirostris). Although they occur in the wild 
state not far afield, viz. the Mediterranean region, these attractive 
birds have always been rare in collections. 

Other birds of interest to arrive were a pair of Yellow Sparrows 
(Auripasser luteus) and a North American Ruddy Duck (Oxyura jamai- 
censis)—a curious Stiff-tail, of which we now have a pair. A Green- 
cheeked Amazon (A. viridigena)—a species from Mexico that is rare 
in captivity these days—was presented. 

A pair of blue Masked Lovebirds that arrived in the late summe1 
have bred and three young ones left the nest in a healthy condition 
on the 20th December ! 

There have been a few notable deaths recently : an Australian 
Pelican which was purchased twenty-six years ago; a Fooks’ Jay- 
Thrush of old age—a beautifully marked species from Indo-China ; 
and our Great-headed Maleo from Celebes. The latter is related to the 
Brush Turkeys but is even more primitive in its nesting habits which 
resemble those of reptiles. The Maleo lays its eggs on sandy beaches 
above the tidal limit and after burying them leaves them to hatch on 
their own simply by the heat of the sun. The young are active at birth 
and are able to fend for themselves. 
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NEW BIRDS FOR THE BROOKFIELD ZOO 
By Kari PLATH 
(Curator of Birds, Chicago Zoological Park, Brookfield, Ill.) 


Among the new birds received at Brookfield during 1950 was a fine 
pair of Javan Jungle Fowl. The cock bird is very handsome and 
instead of having the hackles on the neck these feathers are scale-like 
and green like those on the upper back of the Golden and Amherst 
Pheasant. The hen, too, differs from the typical jungle fowls in being 
more Partridge-like in appearance and character. 

For the first time we now have a Great Bird of Paradise. It is 
a magnificent creature much larger than our Raggi’s or our Blue Bird 
of Paradise. It arrived in rather untidy plumage—the plumes being 
broken and soiled—but since its moult, which started in May, its 
plumage is perfect. 

While Sun Bitterns, Tufted Ducks, Comb Ducks, and Brazilian Teal 
had been seen before we have never had them and they do add 
interest to the collection. Also a pair of Swan-geese were added, and 
it is surprising to me that we have not seen them in the past. They 
are very handsome, but the only Swan-like resemblance I can see is 
in the shape of the head and bill which in outline at least is much 
like that of the Swan. The colouring is pleasing also—shades of brown 
and buff with a dark brown band down the back of the neck. Other 
new Ducks were the Cape Sheldrakes and the Yellow-billed Ducks. 

Of small birds, Orange-breasted Barbets, Red-eared Tanager, 
Hooded Tanager, Rieffer’s Grass-green Tanager, and the Lesser 
Magpie Tanager are very satisfactory as exhibition birds. The 
Barbets are quite rare in captivity. The bird is illustrated under the 
name of the “ Plaintive Barbet” in the AvicuLTURAL MAGAzINE of 
March-April, 1950. The colouring in our birds is richer and brighter, 
perhaps a fault in the plate-making. The Red-eared Tanager was 
illustrated in the October number of 1938. It is mostly black with 
red under-parts and a small though prominent red spot on the side 
of the head. The bend of the wing and base of the tail are bright 
shiny blue. The Hooded Mountain Tanager is probably the largest 
of the family—being as large as our Robin. It is purplish blue above 
with a black head and yellow beneath. The Rieffer’s Grass-green 
Tanager is more beautiful than one visualizes from description. It has 
smooth compact green plumage of various shades and reddish-brown 
on the sides of the head. The bill and legs are red. The Lesser Magpie 
Tanager is also sleek and lovely in white and glossy black. It has 
a long tail. At first we tried these four Tanagers in one large wall 
cage but soon found that the smallest of the four, the Red-eared, was 
also the most aggressive and vicious in disposition. He now gets 
along very well with the big Hooded Tanager. 
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Of Waxbills, our new species were the Dufresne’s, Black-cheeked, 
Violet-eared, and Blue-breasted. 

A sad loss was our Maynas Cotinga. We had waited months for 
it to get here only to have it live two days. This to me is the most 
beautiful of all the blue Cotingas. Almost entirely glossy sky-blue 
changing to the tint called “ sea-green”’ in certain positions ; its 
small throat-patch of wine purple was an effective contrast. It had 
very little black on the wing tips which hue is more or less prominent 
in the other blue Cotingas. It would have been an achievement to 
have it in our collection. 

It is always exciting to a bird-lover to see for the first time in life 
a bird which heretofore had been seen only as a museum specimen— 
which so very rarely conveys the exact personality of the bird in life— 
even the bird artist fails in his delineation if he has never seen the 
live bird. 

While this article is mainly to mention some of the new birds in 
our Zoo I cannot resist bringing to attention the Lyre Bird which 
I saw and heard for the first time while in Australia in 1949. The 
pose as we see it depicted with the tail upright—as on postage stamps 
or old illustrations—is quite incorrect. The tail is carried as does the 
Pheasant carry his and in display it is thrown forward over the back 
of the stooping bird. The underside of the long tail plumes are then 
a shimmering mass of silvery white. The song of the bird, remarkable 
because of its great size, is loud with a poignant, melodious quality. 
The first live Lyre Bird I ever saw was a female in the Taronga Park 
Zoo, in Sydney, and I heard her sing very beautifully even before 
I saw her in the very large aviary provided for her. Later I saw 
both male and female in the wild and also had the rare opportunity 
of holding a downy, quail-sized, young bird in my hand. Other 
thrills, also in Australia, were seeing the various Birds of Paradise 
display—so different from drawings and mounted specimens seen 
heretofore. These Birds of Paradise were in the unexcelled collection 
in Taronga Park: 150 birds, 22 species ! 
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THE FLAMINGOS OF THE CAMARGUE. By Ertenne Gatter. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1950. Price 155. net. 


The Camargue is one of the most interesting places in the world for 
bird-life, and whoever has visited this marshy spot in the delta of the 
Rhone remains for ever bound by its enchantment. Of all the birds 
which are found in the Camargue the Flamingo is perhaps regarded 
as the most typical, and Monsieur Etienne Gallet’s book will be 
welcomed by all those who have visited, or hope to visit, the Camargue. 
Though books often lose much in translation, Mr. Summer Austin 
has not allowed this to be the case in The Flamingos of the Camargue, 
and he is to be congratulated on his lucid and attractive style which 
at the same time faithfully maintains the author’s original version. 

The book contains a wealth of careful and detailed observations, 
and many interesting facts are given, those on the bird’s diet, and the 
growth and habits of the young being of special interest to aviculturists. 

The first chapter is a description of the Camargue and its peculiar 
geological formation, and brings most vividly to the reader a picture 
of this wide desert-like space under a pitiless sun. The book continues 
with historical allusions to the “ bird with wings of fire”, its habitat 
and migration, life and habits, menu and appetite, and love and 
family life. 

The description of the life and growth of the chicks in the flamingo 
“ village” is particularly interesting, and the author describes how 
the mother bird gives the youngster tiny drops of a liquid, like clear 
water, which is secreted in her beak. He raises the question as to why 
this liquid is given and how it is produced. 

The book concludes with an excellent series of biological notes on 
the Flamingo, including a section on the influence of the bird on its 
surroundings pointing out how it is mainly responsible for the destruc- 
tion of its own breeding grounds. In the section “‘ Foes of the 
Flamingo ” the author writes :— 

“* Man is the real enemy of the Flamingo. As an aviator he terrifies the birds 
from nesting, as in 1944; as a native in search of food he comes to collect eggs or 
chicks. Again a so-called ornithologist will systematically rob a colony of almost 
all of its eggs, as happened in 1914. Others, like ourselves, disturb them by our 
mere presence, despite every precaution. Some of the birds will certainly. take to 


flight, and in their panic will displace their eggs, which will thus be lost. Later 


on, man’s mere presence will cause a premature dispersal of the chicks and a 
breaking-up of their little groups.” 


He goes on to mention that the other greatest foe is the Silver Gull, 
describing how this bird will take advantage of any disturbance caused 
by man, and concludes by saying— 

“ Man, then, is to be feared even more than the gull. He may constitute a 


deadly menace to the species, unless he can control his predatory instinct and discipline 
his curiosity, and so no longer jeopardize the future of this wonderful bird.” 
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How true this is, and not only in the case of the Flamingo. So 
many people are now interested in bird watching, and so many do 
not realize the harm they do by too much watching that the birds if 
they could speak would undoubtedly say “‘ Save us from our friends ”’. 

The fifty-three photographic illustrations by the author are truly 
exquisite, each one being a gem of photographic art, as is shown by 
the two plates which accompany this review. 


P. B-S. 


RECORDS OF BIRDS OF PREY IN CAPTIVITY. By Arrtuur A.° 
PrestwicH. London, 1950. 


Birds of prey do not seem to appeal to aviculturists so much as do 
so many other groups of birds, but any one who has ever kept these 
interesting birds invariably expresses high satisfaction with them. 
Despite the fact that birds of prey are not extensively kept, the list of 
breeding successes is no mean one, the largest number, as might be 
expected, being among the Owls. There are several records of the 
successful breeding of Kestrels, but the records of Sparrowhawk are 
confined to one statement by Dr. W. T. Greene, that “‘ This species 
has bred in confinement”. The Buzzard’s efforts are restricted to a 
number of hatching records. 

The records are carefully compiled and efficiently presented in a 
readable and interesting form, and this book will be valued by all 
aviculturists. 


P. B-S. 


BLEDGRAVE HALL. By J. K. STanrorp. Faber and Faber. 
London. 8s. 6d. 

A most pleasing fiction, based on the yet more pleasing fact of the 
return of the Avocet as a breeding species to Britain. The hero who 
has suffered much as a prisoner of war buys a derelict farmhouse and 
adjacent marsh on the east coast. Here, where he can once more 
feel at peace with the world, he settles down to rebuild the house 
and watch birds in his spare time. A chance remark leads to the 
discovery of Avocets nesting on his ground and another chance 
remark in a different setting acquaints an unscrupulous and determined 
egg-collector of the fact. From this point the action and excitement 
reach “thriller”? proportions, but all ends well—at least for the 
Avocets and their guardian. 

No reader can fail to sympathize with the hero in his struggles, 
whether against the blighting hand of bureaocracy or the crafty 
oologist. Some may, however, sympathize less with the author in his 
whole-hearted lumping of certain birds and beasts (and oologists) as 
“vermin ”’. The reviewer, at least—who has in recent years known 
of Honey Buzzards, Ospreys, and Barn Owls killed in the interests of 
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game-preservation—cannot agree with the implication that the egg- 
collector is the greatest enemy of Britain’s rarer birds and the game- 
preserver their unselfish guardian. 

The book is beautifully and copiously illustrated with most lifelike 
sketches by A. M. Hughes. Those of the Little Terns are particularly 
delightful. It is, however, to be hoped that the slight but noticeable 
facial resemblance of the “ villain’ to a well-known ornithologist— 


who is not an egg-collector—is purely coincidental ! 


D. G. 


NOTES 


New Guinea Harpy EAGLE. 


Mr. Shaw Mayer, who has succeeded in collecting for the first time that rare species 
the New Guinea Harpy Eagle, wrote to Mr. Frost about the bird as follows :— 


“Am writing this in camp some hundreds of miles from Lae and five days 
away from nearest airstrip. Have been here since last November and during 
that time have seen only one white man, a Father who spent the night at my 
camp. A few feet away in a makeshift wire enclosure is a lovely specimen of 
Harpyopsis noveguinee, the first living one I’ve seen. Have had him since November, 
1949. A young bird, now in his second year. How like he is to our friend the 
Monkey-eating Eagle. Smaller but with that same narrow deep bill. The breast 
white, and the feet bright yellow.” 

The bird was subsequently sent to the Taronga Zoological Park, for which Mr. 
Shaw Mayer is collecting. 


LONGEVITY IN AN AMAZON PARROT. 


There is considerable misconception as to the age to which many species of the 
Psittaci are reputed to live in captivity, most of them being alleged to survive much 
longer than is usually the case. In view of the fact that Flower! (1925) could find 
no evidence for the South American Blue-fronted Parrot (Amazona estwa) reaching 
the age of twenty years in captivity and that there are but few records of its attaining 
more than ten years, the individual mentioned below seems worth recording. 

On 23rd October, 1950, Mr. W. E. Lawrence, of the Zoological Society’s Pro- 
sectorium, received for post-mortem examination (per Mr. S. Croucher, Head 
Keeper of Parrots), from Miss Hilda de Trafford, of Market Harborough, the body 
of a male Blue-fronted Amazon. The bird had collapsed suddenly on 21st inst. and 
died before treatment could be administered. It proved to be senile with extensive 
atheroma of the aorta and renal arteries. On inquiry as to its previous history 
Miss de Trafford kindly supplied a very full account of its confinement. It apparently 
had been in her ession for forty-nine years and was said to be eighteen months 
old on receipt. He had become more docile in his later years and had formerly 
been allowed considerable liberty out of doors in summer time. He had in 1940 
suffered from bronchitis but recovered with careful nursing. His diet was very 
varied and apparently included some animal proteins and fat in the form of cheese. 
This is an important point in my opinion, as there is no evidence of feather plucking 
in his later years such as is often the case with aged captive Parrots. He does not 
seem to have been much of a talker but would imitate familiar noises and whistled 
a lot. He showed a preference for men when young, but latterly got on well with 
women ; he was always fond of children. 

W. C. Osman Hit. 


* Flower, S. S., 1925, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., p. 1387. 
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NATIONAL CAGE Birp SHOW AT OLYMPIA, 1950 


The decision to hold the National Cage Bird Show at Olympia invoked a record 
entry of some 4,600 birds. Even with the much greater accommodation the hall was 
frequently crowded to full capacity, in spite of the weather conditions, including 
snow and ice. 

The foreign exhibits were provided with a generous classification, in spite of which 
a Striated Babbler thought he would stand a better chance elsewhere, so masqueraded 
as a Nutcracker in the British Section. The 250-odd Foreign exhibits were staged 
on either side of the main entrance for the full length of the hall, placed to attract 
the attention of all visitors. The lighting, however, could have been improved ; it 
was placed directly overhead, thus putting many birds in the shadow of their cages. 
Heating also was far from adequate, and unless some improvement can be effected, 
many exhibitors will think twice before sending such attractions as Sunbirds, Humming 
Birds, and Birds of Paradise. Providing a hot room for casualties is worse than 
useless, as change of temperature is more dangerous than a reasonably cool, constant 
one. 

The effect of the import ban on all Parrot-like birds was reflected in the com- 
paratively small numbers, and absence of many of the most usual and attractive 
entries of former years. No Cockatiels were on view, no Pennants, no Kings, very 
few Parrots, Cockatoos, or Macaws, only one species of true Lovebird. Nevertheless, 
some very good birds were competing, and Mr. Benjamin’s cock Derbyan secured the 
award for the best Parrot-like bird. 

The seed-eaters, however, were very well supported, some classes having nearly 
thirty entries coming from all quarters ; Grassfinches, Parrot Finches and Gouldians 
from Australasia, Waxbills, Weavers, and Whydahs from Africa, Buntings and 
Finches from the Americas, and Mannikins from Asia. Mr. Raymond Sawyer’s 
cock Peter’s Spotted Firefinch took the premier honours in this section, most 
deservedly. ‘ 

It was among the softbills that the recent influx of birds was most noticeable. 
Mr. Brian Dulanty’s pair of Lesser Niltavas were a delight, and well merited the 
award for the best Softbill. It was probably the first time a true pair had ever been 
benched. Another outstanding exhibit was our President’s Swallowtail Humming 
Bird ; Mr. Ezra had quite a team, including Sunbirds and a Blue Tanager. Once 
again we were able to see some Birds of Paradise—a Wilsons and a Red—both birds 
were in fine healthy condition, but neither was in full plumage unfortunately ; it 
was a very sporting gesture on the owners’ part to send their birds, obviously more 
for the benefit of the public than the hope of gaining honours. 

Mr. Lynch’s Touracou and Satin Bower Bird can now be accepted as perennials 
rather than hardy annuals; both won first prizes as usual, although competition had 
increased. In addition, great variety was provided by examples of several Starlings, 
Toucans, Fruitsuckers, Bulbuls, Flycatchers, Pekin Robins, Zosterops, Pittas, Barbets, 
Shamas, Tanagers, etc. Greatly as the return of these favourites is welcomed, it is 
to be hoped that the importation of birds in overcrowded cages will not become 
the practice of the trade; let us have only a few good birds rather than a few survivors 
from “‘ large consignments ”’. 

Mr. Silver and Mr. Norris must have had a very pleasant task in judging these 
birds ; the standard of quality was high, and many placings could only have been by 
very narrow margins. 

The organizers are to be congratulated in putting on so good a show, and in the 
hard work of their stewards—the feeding and care of so large a number of birds in the 
Foreign Section is a point to which few rarely give a thought. 


E. N. T. VANE. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


Vol. 56, No. 6 (Nov./Dec.) List of Contributors. For author of Breeding Notes 
1950 page 238 Duke of Bedford. 

No. 5 wer aewnd pw 205 for “‘ the beginning is always a pecking in a vertical 
line” read ‘‘ horizontal line’’. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
* BIRD-SHOWS ” 

In view of previous correspondence on the above subject, in which | contended 
that bird-shows did not exhibit aviculture in a favourable light to the lay public, I had 
intended visiting the 1950 National Show in order to ask the opinions of one or two 
non-fanciers present. This I was unable to do, but I was able to contact a non- 
fancier who is a keen bird-watcher, and whose opinion is likely to be similar to that 
of many others. 

On the whole the show ieft him with a very definite bias against bird-keeping. He 
was pleasantly surprised to see that most of the exhibits were in perfect health and 
plumage, but he could not get over a feeling of repugnance at seeing such active 
birds as Grey Wagtails and a Redshank in tiny prisons, even though he realized— 
which most lay visitors of course will not have done—that they were not confined 
permanently in them. 

He was amazed at the apparent ignorance of bird-fanciers as to the species they 
kept (or of the show officials responsible ?) which resulted in such “* howlers ”’ as a pair 
of Blackcaps being labelled ‘‘ Dartford warblers ” and a bird which from his descrip- 
tion was some species of Laughing-Thrush being exhibited as a “‘ Nutcracker ”’. 

Above all he was revolted to see a Swallow on exhibition. This indeed I found 
hard to believe, but other witnesses who were equally displeased have since assured 
me that it was so. Few things seem likely most justly to prejudice the public against 
bird-keeping than exhibiting such birds as Swallows at a show of “ cage-birds ”’. 
One can conceive of certain circumstances under which it might be justifiable to keep 
a Swallow, but none under which it should be exhibited at a bird show, where the 
only inference the public will draw is that aviculturists are so insensitive to a bird’s 
natural aptitudes that they consider a Swallow to be a suitable subject to condemn 
to life imprisonment in a small cage. I am quite sure not one aviculturist in a hundred 
would think of caging Swallows, and indeed I almost suspect it may have been 
some opponent of aviculture who showed the Swallow, which certainly did more 
than cancel out the good impression given by some of the other exhibits to at least 
two lay visitors. 

Torts, Monr’s Roap, VirGInIA WATER. DEREK Goopwin. 


BREEDING NOBLE MACAWS IN CALIFORNIA 


You may recall a paragraph in my article in which I stated the meanness with 
which the male treated the female, much in the same manner as one would expect 
to see when they are getting ready to nest. You may also recall that I even 
suggested that they might be getting ready to nest again this season ; well, nest again 
they did, and the following is the data compiled to date. It is not complete, but 
I am more interested in getting the information of the second clutch of eggs and 
subsequent hatching of young to you. 

The female took up the task of sitting on 4th May, 1950, and after three weeks 
or so of quite complete absence from the pen she began to appear more often. On 
the 7th June, with the aid of a mirror, I could see two young and two unhatched 
eggs in the nest and I believe the young were from 10 days to two weeks old. 

The old birds are very vicious, as they were on the previous occasion when with 
young in the nest, and I have to keep my eye on them the entire time I am inside their 
pen. I also have to with my African Greys, which too are very vicious as they approach 
their nesting period, but they both seem to become quite gentle after the nesting 
has been completed. 

The Noble Macaw which was the weaker of the first hatching, is now a very fine- 
looking bird and flies around just as nimbly as the other. If the colouring of the 
adults is to be applied in sexing the young, then they raised a pair, and they are 
exceedingly quiet and gentle, even after taken from the old birds. It is my opinion 
they would make wonderful pets and talkers too; they have that deep raucous 
voice that seems to result in good talking. 

_ I will report to you again on the second hatching of Noble Macaws, at the termina- 
tion of the next stage of their development as soon as it can be determined. In the 
meantime I hope that the old birds continue to feed them and bring them through to 
adult stage. However the fact that they nested a second time in four months may 
be of more interest to you than the outcome of the second effort. 


423 So. Evecrric Ave., ALHAMBRA, CALIF. G. Rayson Brown. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


The fifteen Candidates for Election, proposed in the November-December, 1950, 
number of the Avicultural Magazine, were duly elected members of the Society. 
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